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STATUE OF MR PITT. 

A staTuE having been erected to Major Cartwright, the father and 
invincible advocate of Reform, it was thought high time to set up 
the statue to Mr Pitt, the apostate from that cause! Happy occa- 
sion! Lucky and wise time! ‘ You,’ say the little remnant of 
the Pittites, ‘have put up a statue which all England applauds; 
and therefore we will put up one, which nobody cares about, to 
spite you!’ Charming reasoners! Happy and dignified public 
men! To be sure, if the statue had not been put up now, there is 
no saying when it might have been; and Mr Chantrey having had 
the order, and done it, the money was not to be wasted. Ever 
while you live, shew that your money has not been wasted. Pay a 
thousand pounds for a thing that was in fashion thirty years back, 
and call us all to look at it, especially if we shan’t come. You will 
succeed so far. You will secrete your statue in public. The whole 
thing will be so obvious, that nobody will attend to it! This is a 
singular glory for the quondam ruler of coalitions ; for the ‘ heaven- 
born minister ;’ the ‘pilot that weathered the storm!’ that is to 
say, helped us into it and kept us there, while we might have rung 
it away with our church-bells, and been drinking French wines ever 
since the year eighty-nine ;—though, by the way, we have not got 
at them yet. When will the monopolists put an end to their squalid 
debates about beer and gin, and let us have some of that sunshine 
of the grape ? 

The statue, by Mr Chantrey, is excellent. It stands on the south 
side of Hanover square, facing George street; and is mounted on 
a pedestal admirably calculated, in height, shape, and colour, to 
elevate and shew off the bronze Minister. The figure, which is 
holding a roll of papers lengthways against its thigh, and looking 
forward with an air of natural confidence, is in the robes (we are to 
presume) of office, though properly suggesting the retention of its 
ordinary dress underneath ; and it is throughout in good taste,—robe, 
expression, and demeanour. We could have wished the drapery to 
have hung a little lower down over the left arm, but perhaps it is more 
unaffected and true to chance as it is. It is all in good broad style, 
without heaviness ; and whichever way you look at the figure, there 
is the same air of nature and power. The likeness is flattered, both 
in face and carriage. The former is not so cut up and irritable as 
it was in the living object, nor the latter so gaunt; and yet 
the likeness is wonderfully preserved still, both physical and moral. 
There is the will, animal rather than intellectual, exemplified in the 
bony prominence of the lower part of the face and the hard retreat- 
ing forehead: there is the habitual pain about the region of the 


eyes; the large aspiring nose, on which the original was said to | 
have hung the House of Commons (naso suspendere adunco) ; and | of successful assumption perpetually before him. He had not his 
even the irritable brush back of the hair on either side of the tem- | father’s face; he had none of the graces of the Earl of Chatham, 
ples,—the energy of the Powder Tax! In the tall figure itself you | | either? in look or understanding ; but he had all his pride, and he 


may fancy that the gaunt, ungain look is only veiled by the drapery. 

The whole composition has an air of solid activity, ascendancy, and 
success. The wine-drinker is not there, nor the broken heart. It 
is the beau ideal of the Pitt system, such as it was supposed to have 
been realized by the successes of his disciples; and not as it was 
refuted by his own disappointments first, and by theirs the other 
day! It is put up because the statue is made, and not because the 
case is made out. 

We look upon Mr Pitt as one of the most common-place minis- 
ters, upon a grand scale, that ever existed; and he continued in 
power so long as he did, because English feeling was at that period 
ia its most common-place condition, and had a sovereign that repre- 
sented it. The progress of knowledge, and the adversity of the 
pocket, have since made Englishmen wiser; but it is not to be 
denied, that the great majority of them were as much for carrying 
on the war against France as Pitt was. They had been laughing at 
the French, for a century, on account of their poverty, their wooden 
shoes, and their love for the Grand Monarque, yet the moment 
their neighbours began to think seriously of the ridicule, and try to 








deliver themselves from it and deserve our esteem, we were for 
putting them down; as if the attempt to be as good as ourselves 
were an insolence of pretension. George III seconded this feeling 
with all his heart, because he was afraid of his kingship. He was a 
man of plain manners, sober reputation, narrow propensities, and 
had an obstinacy aggravated by mental disease: all which rendered 
him a fit King for their purpose; and his Minister, after another 
fashion, was as obstinate as he, and prouder; and so to it they all 
went, with the united vigour of national, royal, and aristocratical 
prejudice. Mr Pitt thought that he guided everything of his own 
free will. He was zealous even that his Sovereign should be as 
obstinate as he, and appear to divide with him the energy of the 
frenzy. Yet if ever there was a statesman, who looked like what is 
called a tool in the hands of Providence, it was he. Those who do the 
work of the world are of two sorts; men of genius, who, whatever 
may be the power which controuls them, appear in all mortal eyes 
to act of themselves, and these resemble the golden images of Vul- 
can; and men of the times, who, compared with these self-movers, 
may be likened to Vulcan’s tools. Pitt was the tool of English 
prejudice and common-place. He was compounded of its self-love, 
its contemptuousness, its homeliness, its want of sympathy, and its 
faculty for the counting-house: he was as nicely adapted to its 
hand, at that period, as the knife to the hand of the Dutchman! 
and to work with him it went accordingly. By his means, every 
innovation was to be stifled; the world was to go on, just as suited 
the imaginary dignity and convenience of one little spot of it; and 
that little spot itself was to be no better off than it chose to be; 
It should not be dictated to even by the best hopes of humanity, 
but it should dictate to them, because, as the little boys say, it 
would! O glorious Three Days, what a lift have you not given 
us all! 

Circumstances of course made Mr Pitt, as they will greater men, 
and every other man; and he stands excused, like every other 
human being, from charges which can only exist under a totally 
different condition of being. We therefore do not reproach him, in 
one sense; we only describe him; and we only describe him, that 
we may help the improvement of circumstances. To say that Mr 
Pitt’s character began with his existence, or even before it, with 
those of his parents, may be thought a fantastic refinement by some, 
but will not be so thought by those who desire either the best ex- 
cuses for a fellow-creature, or the best helps towards speculation 
for others. To us, he always appeared the son of his father’s hau- 
teur, crossed into something of a more mechanical aristocracy on 
the side of his other parent. A philosopher would not think it 
unworthy of mention, that he was born in the very height and 
glory of his father’s success; and that he grew up with the image 


had his eloquence without the graces. His person was gaunt, his 
face powerful but mechanical ; he carried a large turned-up nose in 
the air; and he had a flow of words, from which posterity cannot 
find a single thing worth quoting. He was the sublime of common- 
ness; the deification of a clerk in the Bank! 

His worship has gone by; and the execution of a statue, which a 
few years ago would have brought court and city to look at it, in a 
paroxysm of good faith, now scarcely obtains the notice of a para- 
graph in a newspaper ! ae . 


FEARFUL ANNOUNCEMENTS RESPECTING THE 
NEW LONDON BRIDGE, 





A PAMPHLET has just appeared, the object of which is to shew, not 
only that there was no necessity for this bridge, the old one having 
been quite capable of amendment, so as to serve the best and mast 
lasting purposes of such a structure, but that the abolition of the 
old bridge will be attended with consequences of a formidable 
description. The pamphlet is clearly written, evidently by a pro. 
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fessional:man, and gives a number of curious particulars respecting | additional obstruction, arising from the coffer-dams employed in the 
bridge-building, which will be read with interest by those who differ | etection of the new bridge, that two arches, on each side of the old 
with the author. on his Tipamce spit. Fejobe fict, wad | 200 To toon all getvowed, the river has the full adventegy of ty 
’ we * ‘ as ull advantage of t 
Slicer otfee coe ae, oe eee om predictions = additional width which this conversion gave to the anvient Water. 
; one, 


as ‘ . : way. Now,—mark the result,—the fail, at the bridge, has been 
or should not have been very, willing to see it continued, provided | already reduced fifteen inches, and the water, at spring tides, rises 


it could have been done with safety ; for we are lovers of antiquity, | two feet higher than it ever did before. If such an effect has been 
out of the very same feeling that renders us lovers of improvement ; | Produced by so partial a diminution of the anne dam, what ma 
that is to say, we take an interest in all that concerns, and therefore | "0t be expected when it is reduced altogether? Even before the 
pee id tenaeeitl oF th it d thi dam was lessened, it was unable to prevent high spring tides attain. 

as concerned, the interest of the community, an can see nothing | ing an elevation above bridge, greater than the walls, on either side 
without emotion that has witnessed the lives and emotions of gene- 


. eye of the river, could withstand,—such a spring tide, for example, as 
rations gone by. But on the other hand, as it is in the nature of | that of the 28th December 1821, when the whole of the up-countty 


things that improvement must be accompanied by change, and as all was so flooded, that boats were the only means of communication, 
changes, for various reasons, right or wrong, are opposed by quite | where boats had never been seen before, time out of mind. We 
enough people and for a terribly long time, our prejudice (if the | have no disposition to be alarmists; but we think the most sober. 


hor of the siasiplitet ‘Will have it so) ‘fe dei the side Of thie sltera- | minded must be startled by such facts as these. We hope they 


: r ’ oF “~ | will yet be well considered, before so powerful a river as the 
tion ‘which he objects to; nor has his publication removed it. | Thames is let entirely loose from its ancient bonds, on its low-laying 


However, what he says is worthy of consideration, nor is it easy to and comparatively unprotected shores; peopled and occupied, as 
eontemplate the perils he anticipates for the inhabitants of the river | they have been, in the full confidence that as the river had been for 
tides without having one’s imagination excited, and hoping that so. ae yr oo 8 —— be sp then °° sg bh ; 
many persons with their property are not going to be set afloat in |) veconcotion wor Ag Ahr caren pe been t F conasadenaie dia 
deal talden Gf tlle techrities of old t.ondon' all representation of danger from the occupiers of property on the 
nc oye get . , river banks ; but this, though an obvious plan of protection, is one 
The conclusion of the pamphlet will put the reader in possession | which, to be effectual, must be pashan | adopted,—on both sides 
of the spirit of the author’s complaint—We shall commence our | of the river, and in the case of every wall and fence on both sides ; 
extract a little before it comes to the point, because it brings toge- 2nd it rlery vain to expect that any such universal plan could be 
ther in a small space a good deal of summary information respect- accomplished through the spontaneous co-operation of individuals, 
ing’ the bridge: Doubtless, if the parties in jeopardy are left to take care of them- 


selves, the walls and fences will, in the progress of time, be every- 
oa whole of the bridge, including the dry arches over Thames | where raised. But after how long a time ? how many inroads of 


atid Tooley streets, is constructe.! of the very finest granite, selected the river ? and how much destruction of property ? 
from the quarries of Aberdeen, Heytor, and Penryn. The arches| ‘ We think the river-side proprietors might, with a great deal 
over which the approaches, on each side, ‘are’ carried, with the | more reason say to the bridge destroyers, “ If you will persist in 
eption, of the two above-mentioned, are built of brick. ‘The | removing that dam, which has been our protection for ages, the 
rota quantity of. stone employed in the structure. was about | least we can expect from you is, that you will interpose some flood- 
1 tons. The raising and blasting at the quarries—the load- | gates between us and that tide of destruction with which you 
he wee 3 preparing, and setting of the stones—along with | threaten to overwhelm us.” The practicability of such a system of 
operations connected with the bridge, gave daily oo a vee flood-gates, is a question which has been before discussed, and need 
to upwards of 800 men, during the whole time the work was in | not be here resumed.* 
83. ‘But the injury that may result from the danger in the flow of 
+.£:The sum: for which Messrs Joliffe and Bankes contracted to | the tides constitutes, as we have seen, only one view of the case; 
mstruct. the bridge and approaches was 426,000/. For widening | that which is anticipated from the change in the ed, is of scarcely 
ié arches of the old bridge they were allowed the farther sum of | less magnitude. The navigation suspended for an hour or two 
$0,000/. ; for extra centering, 8,000/.; and for making the bridge | every tide; the foundations of all the other bridges over the river, 
sit feet'widsr than was originally intended, 42,000/._ The building | and of many of the wharfs and houses on its banks undermined; 
expenditure of the bridge itself, therefore, amounts at present to | the quantity of pestilential mud prodigiously increased :—such are 
on 506,000/., and though (as usual) there are some claims’ for | a few of the consequences which we are taught to expect, will result 
surplus-contract work, we are happy to learn they are not likely to | 
swell this amount considerably... . 














from the scouring, or rather dredging, velocity given to the ebbing 
tide, and the entireness of the overflow at each ebb, And though 
‘ . No toll is in any event to be imposed on the bridge ; it is to be, these are effects which must, from their nature, be slow of demon- 
like’ the old one, perfectly free. Al! the money required, either for | strating themselves, there are not wanting, even now, very sure’ 
the bridge itself or its approaches, has been furnished — by the | indications of their approach. We have seen that, through the 
Corporation of London and Lgl by the country at large, in the | partial widening of the waterway of the old bridge, the scouring 
shape of Treasury grants and of a duty of tenpence per chaldron, | process has been already commenced,—nay, has gone on to a con- 
which the Corporation have been authorized to levy for twenty-six | siderable extent ; the full has been lessened,—that is, the dam has 
years on all coals entering the port of London.’ . . .. +... ./| been cut down, to the extent of fifteen feet. 

“What the architectural character of the approaches to this‘ The trustees of Westminster Bridge seem to be the only parties 
noble structure may ultimately be, is stilla matter of conjecture, duly sensible of the danger that is in the train of such changes; 
mingled (spite of the “ skill and talent ” of the worthy citizens) with | they are busy repairing its piers, and fortifying them, by every 
nee aperenension. Large spaces have been cleared at both means which art can suggest. The fate of Blackfriars um bn 
ends, but how will they be occupied? Covered over again with presume, is sealed; it has been long, and is still, so shamefully 
mean or insignificant buildings ? Or with edifices of suitable gran- neglected, though going fast to ruin, that one might almost conclude 
deur and elegance ? The assistance of Mr Smirke has been called there are none to care for it. Want of funds is the excuse :— 
in, and from his undoubted purity of taste (we wish we could add “ They answer, in a joint and corporate voice, 
fertility of invention) much is to be hoped. That now they are at fall, want treasure, cannot 

‘ The main road into the City will, according to present appear- Do what they would.” 
ances, take a winding direction, but not till it reaches a point, at | —_ ‘ Strange end and upshot of civic economy! They lack the few 
which the bend will have rather a graceful than an injurious effect. thousands that are required to uphold a bridge, which is an honour 
And, as forward to that point, the old houses on both sides, and to to their City, and free from every objection, on the score either of 
@ great extent backwards, have been cleared away, there is now a antiquity or inconvenience ; and yet spend a couple of millions on 
rectilineal space open, of length and breadth enough to admit of a new bridge, for which, admirable though it be as a work of art, 
great megnificence of effect being studied in the style and arrange- there was neitlier pressing occasion nor reasonable pretext. 
ments of the buildings which rally rege upon it. ‘The poor This pamphlet, it is to be recollected, is written with a great deal 
ment, as matters at present stand, is fully exposed to view ; and it of ininute information ; it exhibits a profuse reference to authorities; 
is to be hoped that in any plan of building which may be adopted, | and contains various plates illustrative of bridge-building, and of the 
care will be taken to keep it so. The erection of another Monu- question in general. We suppose an answer must be written to it. 
MOUS Oppoene to'It, formed an excellent feature of one of Mr Ren- Some other pamphlet will be necessary, at all events, to act as @ 
eS lans, and we hope yet to see it realized. | fence to the imaginations of coal-merchants and other wharfingers, 

__£ Whatever the buildings may be, we shall at least have streets | such of them, at least, as have grown rich enough to have bad 
wide and well levelled ; and few things are more to be prized in so | stomachs and bilious fancies, and who have a horror of more water 
thronged and busy a seat of commerce as London. The streets | than they can help, much more of a dropsy of all Southwark and 
will be generally 70 feet wide, which is about double the width of | the Strand. om 
the old streets ; and the ascent of the two principal approaches not ; ’ 
more than one in thirty, which is also less by nearly one-half than | ‘ * The following provisional hint seems deserving of attention :—* I 
the present rise of Old Fish street hill. have been thinking that, with a view to provide against the apprehende 

‘We must, of couse, wait for the removal of the old bridge, evils, it would be well, on pulling down the old bridge, ¢o leave five ene 

: : of the piers and starlings standing, at nearly equal distances. Then, i 1 

before be. Ser Lag! wee ug ew vant cen eo greater br ai should be necessary to have sluice-gates below the new bride, there would 
Way, alor Bae theed rs ge, will have on the river, and Its | be, at least, some piers ready, witha little chipping, and paring, and facings 
banks. Re even already, t ere are signs that the fears entertained | as q substantial basis for the work. To prevent mischief at night, they 
on this , are by no means visionary. 


: : ; might be suitably lighted ; and, in the day-time, they would occasion 00 
«Xe will be rec that it was in order to compensate for the | harm.” ’—Mr /saac Sumner, Mech. Mag. vol. xii. p. 453. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Haymarx et.—The Clandestine Marriage—My Wife or My Place—John of Paris. 
Orzaa Hovusz.—Evil Eye—Giulio Regondi—The Picturesque—Tom Thumb. 








We omitted to observe, in our yesterday’s critique, that Mr Bar- 
xeTr’s music in the new piece at the English Opera possesses his 
ysual taste, though not, we think, the sprinkling of something better 
which he occasionally gives us. It is due also to Mr Mixxer to 
state, that he sings with Ais usual taste. There is a mixture of 
impressiveness and softness in this gentleman’s style, which argues 
a more than ordinary perception of the sentiment which he has to 
convey to us; and for a singer, he is no mean actor. We are glad 
to see him rising in public estimation. He has hardly power enough 
for a large theatre; nor do we recollect him to any great advantage 
in songs of a very stirring description ; but in a house of reasonable 
dimensions, and in a'song of the gentler order, he does very well 
indeed, and is smoothly making his way. 

We take this opportunity of saying a few words upon our living 
musical composers. England has now been a musical country, or 
trying hard to be so, for a good many years past. We have piano- 
fortes in almost every house, and a most abundant list of musical 
teachers, some of them of great and deserved reputation as men of 
taste, and instrumental performers. And very glad we are to see 
the list and the pianofortes. Those among the richer orders who 
laugh at the pianoforte playing daughters of butchers and bakers, 
know better what they are about than the objectors of an humbler 
class :—not that they are in the right, but that the instinct of their 
objection is better founded ; for they perceive, very justly, that the 
more the middle and poorer orders acquire a taste for the accom- 
plishments so long confined to the rich, the more they will partake 
by degress of their other advantages, and so help to bring society 
intéan equitable condition. But though refinements of this nature 
are upon the advance, we do not observe, that a genius for music 
gets on any further than it used to do; or that good composition 
keeps any pace whatsoever with good playing. Nay, we are fallen 
off in this particular, during the present ‘and last generations ; for 
nobody will pretend that we have any such composer now living as 
Arng. Sup was the truest man of genius that we possessed 
since ARNE’s time; and he, though of a very sweet, was of a smal- 
ler kind. His muse was but a country lass, compared with the 
other’s ;—very charming, we allow, in her boddice and her good 
nature, singing by the wild-rose hedges, with her milk-pail on her 
head ; but the other’s was of the order of divinities. She would 
join in the dance upon the green, and be off again on the shores of 
romance. 

Our best living composer is Mr Bishop. Weer said he wanted 
imagination; which is what we should say Weser himself wanted. 
The author of Der Freischutz took fancy for it, and a quaint and 
literal use of his science. Mr Bisnop has at all events taste, and 
elegance, and movement. He could write a dance of the Graces. 
His Chough and Crow, and Bid me Discourse, are worthy of going 
down to posterity. His melodies are not numerous. Whose are 
now-a-days? There is the rab. A modern composer’s invention 
tires after he has given us two or three subjects, half original, and 
half made up of elegant extracts; and few can do as much as that. 

Mr Branam is a writer for the galleries. He can sing nobly, 
when he chuses it; but his compositions, though not destitute ‘of 
pleasing and lively turns, are upon the whole little better than 
tricks for effect. 

Mr Barnett has now and then shewn a taste for lively and 
graceful composition, which it is provoking not to find him culti- 


vating to better advantage. His Light Guitar, though an anomalous | / 


sort of compound, had a promise in it of something genuine ; and 
his O men, what silly things you are, has a spirit of mixed airiness 
and fervour, which takes us much, What is the reason that he 





cannot keep up the pleasant excitement which enables him to writ® 
thus? Is it, beeause he keeps a shop? We fear so. Shops are 
sad things for poetic visions. The enjoyment obtained by the gettitig 
of money somehow disqualifies a man for all enjoyments not purs 
chaseable by what he gets. His ¢rotchets turn to representative® 
of shillings and pence. We by no means wish to insinuate that Mr 
Barnett is fonder of money than any other musician who ‘has 
taken to this line of life. Perhaps he is less so. We know nothing 
at all of the matter, and suppose, as in other cases, that it is only a 
case of understood prudence and propriety. We blame nothing : 
we are only accounting for the non-proceeds of the Muse. © 

Mr Lex is a shopkeeper like Mr Barnett, and a man of taste 
also. Had he been an Italian of Spaniard, he would have composed 
for the Guitar, and a very pretty composer he would have been. 
He is; or some of his ballads have haunted our ears without reason, 
which is not apt to be the case with ballads that haunt people, any 
more than with verses or wit. ‘If it had not been for Mr Le®’s 
shop, we venture to say that he would have written better, dhd 
even more. It is supposed that a shop-keeping musician must 
write much for obvious reasons, and so he may, especially if he is 
of a shop-keeping turn of mind; but if not, we would rather trust 
to his love of fame, or his love of his mistress. There was a com 
poser of a genuine lyrical turn some time ago, perhaps is tiow, ‘of 
the name of Warraxer. ~He took to keeping a shop; and after 
that, we seem to have lost ‘him: ' eA 

As to our composers of’ those strangely denominated things, 
yclept glees, which are, nine times out of ten, as dreary and dragging 
as need be, they seem to become absolute victims to a few chords 
and cadences, round which they are perpetually turning as on@ 
rack of harmony. They anatomise a bit of instrumental accompa- 
niment, and take the division of it into parts for a composition. 
Yet CaLucorr was not without sentiment, and we have heard fille 
passages in the labours of Wesse and Horstey. Wess hall's 
real feeling for melody, which he suffered to be absorbed in learning 
of all sorts; as if all the learning in the world, as a matter of 


genius, were worth a single feeling. aa a 
But we are running to greater length than we intended. What 
we meant to say was, that we take the decline of English composi- 
tion to be greatly owing to that want of animal spirits, which has 
distinguished this nation for the last fifty, fighting, tax-paying years, 
and which we trust will cease to distinguish it, as the circumstances 
of the world improve. Whether we shall ever equal the musicians 
of better climates, in arts connected with ease and vivacity of fife, 
|is another question. But there is no reason why we should be 
| inferior to ourselves at different times, unless the tines are inferior 
in their inspiring causes. Meantime we say to the musicians. 
| * Divide your time, if possible, into two equal parts:—in the one, 
| think of nothing but money-getting ; in the other, never let it enter 
your heads. Put there, instead, as much ease and enjoyment as 
you can, and believe, above all, in as many good'things as it is 
possible for heart and fancy to get together, and if anything will 
make your melodies flow, it is that. Se 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Gossip IN PotisHep Societry.—I recollect that I once had the 
curiosity to reckon how many. times I heard a little narrative related, which 
certainly merited neither to be told nor remembered. During three weeks 
that it occupied the polite world, I heard it told 225 times. — Montesquieu. 





— A school-master, in a little suburb, put over his door, in letters 
of gold: * So-and-8o /earns to read and write.” * Well,’ said a passenger, 
* when he has done, I suppose he will teach ws.’ 


Lupicrous Srory.—Two Italian postilions, each with an open 
carriage with a fat Englishman in it, met in a crooked, narrow part of the 
road, and fell to litigating the right of way. They soon fell from woids to 
blows, and presently one aimeda cut at the other with his whip, which 
alighted full in the face of the gentlaman he was diiving. ‘ Ah, you black- 
guard,’ cried the postilion, ‘ if you strike my Englishman, I’ll take it out on 

ours /’ Upon this the first redoubled his attack, and the other repaid him 
in kind, always to the exclusive advantage of their respective fares; and 
they found this mode of warfare so delightful, that it was not till they had 
exchanged many blows, that the unhappy Englishmen succeeded in putting 
a stop to the bat ge postilions read kings, and for the persons 
driven, their subjects, and it is in this manner that other wars are made. ]} 
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Tootinc.—Mr Wilkie, a gentleman of sporting propensities, met 
& friend of his:—‘ Ah Richards, how are ye, het . You are just the 
fellow I wanted. You must be umpire between me and Huckley, We are 
going to have a trotting match ;—my greys, against some of his cattle !* 

Richards. * Ah, indeed! that is a curious coincidence. Huckley and I 
are after the very same thing. How are you going ?” 

Wilkie. ‘ \n our Phaetons, two horses to two.’ 

Richards. erent We are ¢wototwo too! And where are 

to run to With a hetic grin.) 

Wilkie. ‘To Testing get < 

Richards. * Well, this is surprising !—We are two to two too, to Tooting 
too.’ 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To shew our disinterestedness, LLewettyn shall have the use of our 
pages, for making his complaint to the public, 

Arata will have seen by this time, we believe, that the piece he com. 
plains of is withdrawn. 

The letter respecting the ‘ Whale’ shall be given to the gentleman who 
wrote the account of the exhibition, and who will pay it the reqnisitte 
attention. 

One or two books received will be duly noticed ; and a communication 
of a more private description, from a well-wisher to the paper, receive an 
answer accordingly. 

Numerous Correspondents congratulate us on our success; we beg to 
offer them our acknowledgments in return. The friendly zeal with which 
some of them express the interest they take in our work is truly gratifying 
to us, and will ensure to their suggestions our best attention. 

A variety of communications will be noticed in our next. 
= 





Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo., price 24s., boards, 


THE CLUB BOOK, 
Consisting of Original Tales, by Distinguished Authors. 
CONTENTS. 
de la Croix ; or, The Siege of Gowden Gibbie. By Allan Cunningham. 
: By the Author of “ Richelieu,” The Deer Stalkers. By A. Picken. 
“ Darnley,” &c. |The Painter. By John Galt. 
Haddad.Ben.Ahab; or, The Traveller. The Laidlaws and the Scots. By the 
By the Author of “ Annals of the Pa-|  Ettrick Shepherd. 
rish.’’ | The Bridal of Borthwick. By the Author 
The Gipsy. By the Author of “ The Lost} of “ Maunsic Waugh.” 
- Heir,” &c. | The Unguarded Hour. By John Galt. 
; or, The Adventures of a|The Cheatrie Packman. By Leitch 
Stranger. By the Author of “Tbe Do-| Ritchie. 


minie’ legac y.”” The Bogle o’ the Brae : a Queer i 
The Fatal iaper. By John Galt. Courting 


Story. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
The Sleepless Woman. By Wm. Jerdan.| The Book of Life. By John Galt. 
Dramatic Scenes. By Lord Francis Le-| The 'hree Kearneys, a Tale of the Do- 
veson Gower. minie. By A. Picken. 

‘ The idea of this work is excellent. Here is variety to tickle the dull appetite of 
the public, and the feast is equal to the bill of fare. All parties, without exception, 
have done well. We have our favourite tales of course, and so will every reader 

the erence will depend on his feelings and humour—but it will be 
admitted by all as a whole, the collection is excellent.’—Atheneeum. 

¢ One of the most pleasantly attractive, and permanently interesting books of the 
season.’—Scots Times. 

*The variety of “‘ The Club Book” will recommend it to every class of readers 
who read for amusement.’—Literary Gazette.’— 

Published by JAMES COCHRANE and Co., 11 Waterloo-place. 








VENETIAN LEATHER. 
The best Article ever invented for Shooting Jackets, Waistcoats, and T 
warranted Water-proof and to resist Thorns. 
* An Assortment kept ready, made also of Velveteen, and Gambroon, ditto. 
Superfine Black or Blue Dress Coats, made to measure in the 





rs, 


first style of Fashion - - - : - © #21 © 
Best ditto ° : - - - »s $686 
Double Mill’d Cassimere lrowsers - “ Sa 
Footman’s Suits of Livery . ‘ ” wo ile Mate 
Groom's ditto ° ‘A A 7 i 480 
Coachman’s ditto - 412 0 


At GRAVES’, Cheap and Fashionable Tailor, 313 High Holborn, 3 doors East of 
Chancery Lane. 


No Connexion with any other Hougc. 











Distinction of Ages. 


To aptly distinguish this age we are able, 

The ‘ golden’ and ‘ bronzed’ were the ages of fable, 
But this rear’d on basis immutably grand, 

Of ‘ Truth,’ is the era of personal grace, 

In which ‘shine’ the whole of Man’s civilized race, 

By WARREN ’S ‘ Jet Blacking,’ of 30 the Strand. 





This Easy-shining and Brilliant BLACKING, prepared by 
ROBERT WARREN, 30 Strand, London ; 
AND SOLD IN EVERY TOWN IN THE KINGDOM. 


1IAQUDD,, in Bottles,and PASTE BLACKING, in Pots, at 6d.—12d.—and Isd. each. 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Mrs Gorr’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 

Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hin. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Parren, 

Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, MrH. Wallack. ‘Fitz Albyn, MrCoveney. Davison, Mr W. Jeane, 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. nivien, Mr Newcombe. ts 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
After which (7th time) Mr Suannon’s Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 
MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
Adeline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ May thy Lot in Life be happy.’ 
Lady Modeley, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Farren. 
Alfred, Mr Brindal. Durable, Mr Webster. 


To conclude with the Farce of 
*TWOULD PUZZLE A CONJUROR. 


Bertha, Mra T. Hill. 
Peter, Mr C ° Peter Stanmitz, Mr Harley. 
Baron Von Clump, Mr Bartlett. Count de Marville, Mr Coveney, 
Van Dunder, (first time) Mr Webster. 
Admiral Varensloff, Mr W. Johnson. Van Block, Mr J. Cooper. 


On Monday, Richard the Third: Duke of Glo’ster, Mr Kean. My Wife o 
Place ; and The Devil to Pay. y r My 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


(Ninth time) Mr Peak e's New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 

asilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 

Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 
Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius, “Ex- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea’s Vessel discovered at Anchor. 
After which the surprising performances on the Guitar, by GIULLO REGONDI, 
(only Eight Years of Age.) 
To which will be added (3rd time) Mr Haynes Bayty’s New Operetta, called 
THE PICTURESQUE. 
Louisa, Miss F erguson. Fanny, Mrs Keeley. 
Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. Lorimer, MeT. Millar. 
Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. 


To conclude with (6th time) a New Operetta, called 


ARRANGEMENT ! 
Louisa Lorimer, Miss Pincott. Emma, Miss Novello. or. Mrs Keeley. 
Sir John Plausible, Mr W. Bennett. Charles, Mr Perkins. 


Alfred, MrJ. Bland. Tom Trim, Mr Wrench. Mr Benson, Mr F. Matthews. 
Servant to Mr Benson, Mr Heath. William, Mr Cooper. 
Countryman, Mr Addison. 


On Monday, The Evil Eye; the Performances of Giulio Regondi; The Pie- 
turesque ; and Comfortable Toleings. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
(Fifth time), an old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. ; 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
‘Thomas Shard, Mr Gough. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 
Luke Langton, Mr Young. Barley George, Mr Honner. 
Long Finger, and Bald Bill, Mr Asbury and Mr Lee. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 
The Black Friar, Mr ****, 
After which, the Drama, entitled 
A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 
| Baroness Louisburg, Mme. Simon. Au Polinsky, Miss Somerville. 
Catherine, Miss F. Ayton, in which she will introduce ‘ Bid me discourse.’ 
Ferdinand Louisburg, Mr C. Hill. Gustavus Gundershoff, Mr Vale. 
Paul Parchwitz, Mr Williams. 
Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraordinary per- 
formances on the Violin. 
To conclude with (first time at this Theatre) the Drama, entitled 
THE SOMNAMBULIST. 
Ernestine Dormeuil, Miss F. Ayton. Madame Gertrude, Mrs Vale. 
M. de Rosambert, Mr D. Pitt. Colin de Trop, Mr Vale. Oliver, Mr Rogers. 


On Monday, Pedlar’s Acre ; The False Key ; and The Somnambulist. 
CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
The laughable Faroe, called 
THE IRISHMAN IN LONDON. 


Louisa, Mrs Knigbt. Garoline, Miss Apjohn. Cubba, Miss Bouchier. 
Murtoch Delany, Mr Power. ‘aptain Seymour, Mr Worrell. 


After which a Farce, in Two Acts, called 


MORE BLUNDERS THAN ONE! 
Louisa Lovemore, Miss Bouchiere. Susan, Mrs Apjohn. Letty, Mrs Westoa. 
Larry Hoolaghau, Mr Power. 


To which will be added, a New Three Act Comedy, called 
ETIQUETTE RUN MAD. 
Louisa Forrester, Mrs Chapman. Emma Forres'er, Miss Bouchier. 
Captain Frederick Langley, Mr J. Vining. Captain O’More, Mr Power. 
To conclude with the Farce of 


HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Kitty, Miss E. Tree. Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs Chapman. Cook, Mrs V+ it». 
uke’s Servant, Mr J. Vining. Sir Harry's Servant, Mr Buckstone. 
AsrLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
CospurGc Tueatre.—The Victim of St. Vincent.—The 
Old Oak Chest.—The Wreckers of the Craig 





*,* Be particular to enquire for WARREN’S, 30 Strand. 
All others are counterfejt. 
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Foot. 








Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, «nd communications tor the 
ape oleskiveneds sold by ONwuyn, 4 Catherine street, § trae; at Epens’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarpe. ; WILSON, Royal Exchange; 
Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill ; Fiksv, Air street, Piccadilly; Mansi, 145 Oxfordstreet; KenneTH, Corner of Bow street; Turnour, Theatrical 

t, 10 Bruad Court, Long Acre ; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; TOMLINSON, Library, Great Newport Street; Harris, Bow Street; T. Tignnay, 74 Drury Lane, 


er of Russell Court ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. Reynevt, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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